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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alfred the Great, or The Patriot King. An Historical Play. By 
James Sheridan Knowles. Author of Virginius, Caius Gracchus, 
and William Tell. 8vo. pp. 85. Ridgway. 


ALFRED was so great a man in the sense of goodness as well as of 
energy, and has come down to posterity with an aspect so perfect, 
that even his adversity appears to have been nothing, as compared 
with his virtues; and it is on this account that there has been a 
secret persuasion with dramatic people, that his history is unsuit- 
able to the stage. His character was felt to be too sweet for 
terror, and too accomplished and successful to excite pity. This 
would not have been the case, had the public been made as familiar 
with the whole of his history, as they were with parts of it. 
This omission on the part of the numerous historians who have 
mentioned him, would have been unaccountable, if we did not know 
how much writers of all sorts were in the habit of copying from one 
another. In a philosophic historian like Hume it was unpardon- 
able, and still more so in another (Sir James Macintosh) who had 
the benefit of Mr Turner’s researches, and yet expresses his regret 
that we are not acquainted with the infirmities of which Alfred 
must have partaken in common with his fellow-creatures. Now it 
is to be gathered from Asser, the single-minded biographer and 
friend of Alfred, and if we are not greatly mistaken, has been shewn 
at some length by Mr Turner, the only complete historian of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, that Alfred in his youth partook, in no ordi- 
nary degree, of the levities and passions, and even the contemptu- 
ous confidence incidental to that time of life ; and it seems probable 
that one of the reasons why the calamities of his country made such 
a profound impression upon him, was remorse for his having contri- 
buted to them by the carelessness of his government. It has often 
struck us, that a play which should begin with him in this point of 
view, and bring his subsequent lustre out of the darkness of his 
mistakes as well as misfortunes, would have rendered his character 
as dramatic as it need be; and if Mr Knowles had hit upon this 
view of the subject, we doubt whether his piece would have been 
held so long from the public, as it seems to have been. However, 
it has at length found a golden opportunity. Poets must some- 
times wait for genial seasons, as bees do for the summer-time: a 
flood of sunshine has now poured upon his subject, and we trust the 
produce will be as abundant to him, as the stock is sweet. 

Sweetness is indeed the main characteristic of this play, as it is of 
all Mr Knowles’s that we have seen, however rough some of the 
personages may be that he introduces. His titles may look stern 
or warlike; the cocoa-nut may have a rough outside; but there is 
not only the usual metaphorical amount of milk within: it is full of 
it, Mr Knowles’s plays have a right to be called “ Historical,” but 
they have a still greater right to be called “ Domestic.’”” Wherever 
he goes, he carries home and its affections with him. All his 
patriots and heroes are fathers, brothers, or husbands. In the play 
before us, though none of the obvious points of historical interest 
are omitted, three parts at least are occupied with the private affec- 
tions. Is this a defect? Quite the contrary. The highest public 
interest is only made up at last, of what interests us all privately. 
We like Alfred because he tasted of our misfortunes, and our barley- 
cakes. We like the King now reigning, because we look upon him 
as aman who has mingled with, and can feel for all classes of his 
subjects. What would any tragedy be to us, or poetry, or ‘ the 
great globe itself,’ or the whole region of the unknown and invisible, 
if the thoughts of it did not produce emotions connected with the 
consideration of our common welfare, or that of the least of little 
ones, 

Agreeably to this character of moral sweetness, Mr Knowles’s 
play, notwithstanding its historical and serious character, may em- 
phatically be styled a pleasant one: the people in it are almost all 
pleasant. He fetches out the goodness they have in them: and 








tempers the bitterest things they have to undergo with some cordial 
drop of tenderness or generosity. The passing delirium of Alfred’s 
Queen, and of Guthrum’s daughter, are both occasioaed by the 
noblest love ; and the Chieftain himself, violent as he is, is more a 
father than a man of violence. Like most men, he has some passion 
beyond what appears on the face of his public conduct, and this 
passion is love for his child; nor is this unnatural, but ex- 
tremely the reverse; for violent people, though they pre- 
tend otherwise, even to themselves, meet with so much opposi- 
tion, as to force upon them a sense of their imperfections, and 
render them anxious to identify their natures somehow, with some- 
thing better. Now achild is a continuation of the parent, and in 
an amiable child, a violent father, if he has any generosity, eagerly 
seizes upon this set off to the bad part of him. Even Squire 
Weston, though he had not the sense to know it, had at least self- 
love enough to value his daughter on a similar account. She was 
his daughter. He had done at least one graceful thing in his life, 
in being the father of her; and upon this he never could suffi- 
ciently congratulate himself. We like plays of this description the 
more, because, as we have before remarked, there is a deficiency in 
the world, of pleasant books. There is an abundance of painful 
ones, and their effect may have been salutary, supposing them to 
have kept the world in a state of discontent with evil, instead of 
acquiescence to it. But the world is now beginning to be wisely 
bent upon taking the ‘goods the gods provide them,’ and among 
other happy things, we might as well have some happy historical 
plays. Mr Knowles’s women are pleasant, his heroes are pleasant ; 
he has made the pleasure consist with truths, and we therefore 
thank him for the faith we can have in it. 

We do not think the play equal to Virginius. There is not so 
strong and simple a tide in it, or continuity of action; neither, on 
that account, is the language so equably good and sustained. It 
may compete with William Tell. Caius Gracchus we are not 
acquainted with. The manners also are very strictly observed; and 
Alfred is erroneously made to have originated the Trial by Jury. 
But the play is very dramatic throughout. The points of the stage 
have evidently been as deeply as they are happily considered. 
Every scene tells, at least in the perusal ; (for we were unfortu- 
nately too ill to see it come out); and the historical points, espe- 
cially that of the burnt cakes, are given with a felicity, upon which 
the author may be particularly congratulated, since it is extremely 
difficult to avoid spoiling events so familiar and well-known, either 
by attempting to give them dignity on the one hand, or having too 
much confidence in their simplicity and homeliness on the other. 
The spirit of the piece has been most unjustly said to be melo- 
dramatic, or ostentatious. Mr Knowles, for instance, has judi- 
ciously avoided making the tart housewife relent in her sbrewish. 
ness, or seize an opportunity for repentance ; acommon-place, upon 
which a vulgar melo-dramatie author would have infallibly seized. 
The only symptom of consideration that she gives, is of a super- 
stitious nature (where the old man tells Alfred that he will be 
prosperous for his kindness to him); and if it be true, as well as 
highly probable, that Mr Knowles added any lines ‘for the occa- 
sion,’ to the passages alluding to English kings and patriotism, we 
will affirm, that far from giving the critics a right to consider 
them as ‘clap-traps,’ in the vulgar sense of that word, he had not 
only a right to add them, but was called upon to do so, by the 
extraordinary nature of the times, and the enthysiasm of the 
community. 

The success of this piece, as was to be expected, was very great, 
and we suppose will continue so, A letter appeared in our paper 
the other day, objecting to the repetition of pieces at the theatres, 
and with justice as far as bad pieces are concerned ; but surely if a 
play like this can run so night after night, the more nights it run 
the better. What do we lament on the stage, but that such pieces 
do not appear oftener? One of the most singular testimonies to 
the merits of Mr Knowles’s play, was an extraordinary ebullition of 
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spleen against it in a morning paper, amounting to the personal ; a 
tirade apparently of so unaccountable and suffering a nature, that 
the severest as well as kindest rebuke to be given to it, is to say 
nothing about it. 

The following is the scene of the cakes: 


Maude. ’Tis noon, and yet 
No sign of Edwin! Dost thou mind thy task ? 
Look to’t! and when the cakes are fit to turn 
Call, and [’!] come! 
te I’ll turn them, dame. 
aude. You will? 
You'll break them !—Know I not your handy ways? 
I would not suffer thee put finger to them! 
Call, when ’tis time ! ou’ll turn the cakes forsooth ! 
As likely thou could’st make the cakes as turn them ! ” 
[Ezit. 
Alf. So much for poverty! Adversity’s 
The nurse for kings ;—but then the palace gates 
Are shut against her!—They would else have hearts 
Of mercy oft’ner—gems not always dropp’d 
In fortune’s golden cup. What thought hath he 
How hunger warpeth honesty, whose meal 
Still waited on the hour? Can he perceive 
How nakedness converts the kindly milk 
Of nature into ice, to whom each change 
Of season—yea, each shifting of the wind, 
Presents his fitting suit? Knows he the storm 
That makes the valiant quail, who hears it only 
Thro’ the safe wall—its voice alone can pierce ; 
And there talks comfort to him with the tongue, 
That bids without the shelterless despair ? 
Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and smiles 
So high it rolls !—while on its fellow hangs 
The fainting seaman glaring down at death 
In the deep trough below! {will extract 
Riches from penury; from sufferings 
Coin blessings ; that if I assume again 
The sceptre, | may be the more ma 
By being more a man! 


MavupeE re-enters, goes tnrurds the fire, lifts the cakes, gues to 
ALFRED, and holds them to him. 

Maude. \s this your care ? 
Ne’er did you dream that meal was made of corn, 
Which is not grown until the earth be plough’d ; 
Which is not garner’d up until ’tis cut; 
Which is not fit for use until ’tis ground ; 
Nor used then till kneaded into bread ? 
Ne’er knew you this? It seems you never did, 
Else had you known the value of the bread ; 
Thought of the ploughman’s toil; the reaper’s sweat ; 
The miller’s labour ; and the housewife’s thrift ; 
And not have left my barley cakes to burn 
To very cinders ! 

Alf. { forgot, good dame. 

aude. Forgot, good dame, forsooth! You ne’er forgot 

To eat my barley cakes! (knock) Open the door! 


The following is very striking. Some Saxons having come into 


You many fathoms look.—There have I mark’d 
A lonely wight at the bottom couch’d, with harp 
Playing to the idle echoes by the hour, 
Adwiring how they mock’d him—I will use 
That harp !—will use it to expel the foe, 

That thrust its master from the shining hall 

To the dim cavern-cell ; spill’d his heap’d dish— 
O’erturn’d his cup, from all sides running o’er, 
And cast him, with that golden song of his, 

To roots and water. 


Is this melo-dramatic writing ? 


Papers picked up at Sea, relating to the Currency and Banking. 
8vo. pp. 52. Le Roy. Calais. 1831. 


So much has been written and spoken on the subject of Currency 
and Banking, that if the general enlightenment has been at all in 
proportion to the exertions of the advocates of all sides of these 
questions, there must be few persons who have now much to learn. 
Unhappily, with regard to the Currency, there are so many collateral 
topics to be considered in connexion with it, that a great deal of 
complexity is unavoidable ; and the consequence is, that no decision 
is ever arrived at, so unequivocally right, as to obtain the acquies- 
cence of the contending parties. Discussion, however, has not been 
without its usual good effects; a great many errors, supported by 
sounding names, have been exploded, and certain leading principles 
are no longer subjected to dispute. The present pamphlet merits 
distinction, on account of the lively manner in which the author 
handles subjects, apparently so unprepossessing, at the same time 
that he reasons so as to entitle him to the consideration which is 
accorded to graver disputants. The views of the author, and the 
contents of the pamphlet, may be gathered from the following 
passage from the preface :— 

‘ They (the papers) consist of a conversation (beginning with a 
fable), on the Banking and Currency Question, between delegates of 
the people and the king’s ministers. It opens with the history of 
the Bank restriction and its fatal consequences to us all. The 
delegates make known to the ministers that they are all very much 
embarrassed, and that low prices, with high rents and heavy taxes, 
cannot much longer be borne. A question is then raised whether 





it would be expedient, with a view of raising prices, to dose the 
| public with a fresh issue of assignats ; ¢hat being disposed of, the 
| ministers are then asked to bring about an equitable adjustment, in 
| which the fundholders are particularly comprehended. At the end 

of this discussion, a guinea falling from Lord Bexley’s pocket 
| becomes suddenly endowed with the faculty of speech, joins in the 
| conversation, differs from the delegates as to the remedy for their 
distress, warmly defends Mr Peel’s Bill of 1819, and suggests 
| various alterations in our monetary system :—Ist, That Govern- 
| ment should break up and shiver to pieces the monopoly of the 
| Bank, and take the currency and the management of the public 
| debt into its own hands; 2ndly, that, with a view of preventing 
panics, we should change the present system of compensating the 
London bankers ; and 3rdly, that we should let loose again, under 
certain regulations, the imprisoned one-pound notes. Such are the 


the cottage, one of them feels a mysterious interest in the look of | contents of these shipwrecked papers.’ 


Alfred, and addresses a question to him as he sits mending his 
pew :— 
Egbert (to Alfred) Is it a bow 
You shape ? 
Alf. it is. 
Eg. 1 pray you show it me. 
Ay (rising and coming forward) Here. 
Eg. (struck with the appearance of Alf.) Forgive me that I 
call’d you from your seat. 
Alf. No wrong is done where none is meant. 
Eg. You make 
The wrong the greater, so excusing it. 
Lodge you beneath this roof? 
Alf. 1 do. 
Eg. (aside.) V’ve met 
With men whose faces utter histories, 
That seeing them I could tell their course of life— 
Whether on ocean or on land—uneven 
Or smooth—almost what perils they had run, 
Or incidents of happy fortune seen. 
Now his is one of them, 
Alf. You'd see the bow ? 


Eg. (mechanically taking, and almost at the same time return- 


ing it.) Your pardon. 


Alfred wants a harp to go into the Danish camp with, and 


tethinks him of one that he has seen in the neighbourhood :— 
Yes! Life and empire on this cast I’ll stake! 
But how provide myself! There is a place 
In the glen where, of its shaggy vesture scant, 
It’s sides stand bare, and their huge ribs expose 
Of solid rock ; so giddy steep withal, 
That down direct from the precipitous verge 


Paper money is treated of under the symbol of horse-chesnuts, 
which he represents the minister (Mr Pitt) to have discovered to 
| be an admirable substitute for the gold and silver, which the con- 

tinuance of the war had gone near toexhaust. We cannot pretend 
| to do justice to the author’s arguments, and shall therefore merely 

quote a passage or two, that our readers may have a taste of his 
quality. He is speaking of the Bank-restriction, the issue of paper 
| money, and the effects of those measures on the country. 


‘ Thus supplied with fresh means, the nation acquired fresh ap- 
petite for war. It again unsheathed its sword in pursuit of what it 
called glory: the minister never lacked means. Did he contem- 
plate an attack on Copenhagen? He sent his compliments to these 
bankers, who, ringing a bell, desired Mr Triquet to go into the 
garden, and shake down a million of horse-chesnuts. Did he 
desire to send an expedition to Walcheren ? The chiefs were again 
applied to; the bell was again rung, and Mr Hogsflesh * was de- 
sired to hie into the court, and bring in two millions of the circu- 
lating medium. In this way matters went on for several years: as 
the new money was doled out, the products of the earth were seen 
to rise in value; and the great productive interests of the country 
found themselves suddenly enriched. All went on merrily as ata 
marriage-feast, for along with the rise of prices all these classes 
of society changed their habits of living. They became expensive 
and aristocratical. The farmers, in particular, became suddenly a 
new race of men. Instead of rising with the lark, and breakfasting 
off bacon, or at best a toad in the hole, they did not rise until the 
dew had disappeared from the ground, and for breakfast they ate 
maintenon cutlets, using a silver fork of the fiddle pattern. They 
rode fine blood-horses ; and it appears from old legends, that they 





* Mr Triquet and Mr Hogsflesh were two of the clerks who signed the 
Bank-notes. 
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wore spurs of such a prodigious length, that they were obliged to 
walk down stairs phen 4 Their children, instead of making 
dumplings, were taught pneumatics, hydrostatics, mathematics, 
vegetable physiology, and P scans trigonometry; and history 
relates, in proof of their effeminacy, that they travelled regularly 
twice a-year to the capital, to have their teeth cleaned by one 
Cartwright, a celebrated dentist. In short, the whole face of 
society underwent a total change. 

«“ Ts there nothing unsound,” exclaimed the philosophers, “ in 
these high prices, and in this sudden prosperity? Is it not the 
effect of a fictitious circulation which has debased the standard, and 
is it not our duty to inform the people, and to warn them of the 
consequences, in respect of their dealings ‘with one another, which 
will follow the withdrawal of this unreal measure of value, and the 
restoration of the precious metals?” * 

«“ No,” said the elders of the nation; “the public need no warn- 
ing at all. The prosperity of which you complain is wholesome and 
permanent, + and not the consequence of a vicious currency. Nei- 
ther is it true that we have falsified the standard, and of this we 
will soon convince you.” The elders then assembled in council, 
and having said their prayers, declared, by acclamation, that a horse- 
chesnut and a shilling were equal in value to a guinea. { 


The mode of compensating the London Bankers, and the ques- 
tion, soon to be agitated, of the renewal of the Bank Charter, are 
discussed with ability; and in the concluding paragraph of his 
pamphlet, the author reviews his own strictures, and states the 
grounds on which only the Bank is entitled to ask for a continuance 
of their monopoly. 


‘In the foregoing pages I have abated nothing of the tone and 
manner of the different belligerents. At times there seems an 
asperity of feeling against the Bank, but as the battle turns upon 
events which took place before the present Directors were known 
to the public, they cannot complain of being personally flouted. 
It is the system, and not the men, that is here attacked ; and it may 
be consolatory to the friends of the Bank to know that their nerves 
were never yet shaken by pamphlets. There is a banker in London, 
who, whenever this great lion is mentioned in public, is seen to 
prostrate himself before him, to comb his mane, wash his feet, and 
sprinkle him with rose-water. I desire no greater pleasure than 
that the lion should thus address him :—* I obs«rve you very often 


chaunting complimentary ditties under my chamber-window : Lam | 


about to ask the Parliament to‘fenew the lease of my den, and the 
time is now come when I require of my friends to do something 
else. I have been charged, by a reference to my own acts and also 
to public documents, with having misunderstood and largely mis- 
managed the trust that has been reposed in me. [ am told that lL 
have been a source of public injury and public wrong, and that my 
very existence is a satire upon the institutions of a free people. 
Now, as you love me, leave off, I implore you, these adulatory 
offerings to my power and beauty, and apply yourself to show,— 


ist, That I have not misunderstood nor mismanaged my trust; | 
2dly, that instead of a public wrong, the nation has always found in 


me a source of strength and prosperity; for on these conditions 
only will T consent to hold my exclusive privileges.” ’ 


* Edinburgh Reviews. 1809, 11, 12, 13 
+ Georve Rose, Lord Londonderry, Mr Perceval. 
~ Mr Vaasittart’s celebrated Resolution, 1811. 








Cotumsus.—The remains of Columbus were first deposited in 
the convent of St Francisco, at Valladolid, from whence they were 
removed in 1513, to the Carthusian Monastery of Santa Maria de 
las Cueras, at Seville. In 1536, his body and that of his son Diego 
were transported to Hispaniola, and buried in the cathedral of the 
city of St Domingo, from whence his mouldered dust, after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, was again removed, and deposited 
in a final resting place, with great pomp, in the cathedral of the 
Havannah, Jan 15, 1796. Thus, like himself, his ashes were 
doomed to wander; and, when no longer animated by his lofty 
spirit, were seen buffeting amid the Atlantic waves, to seek repose on 
the shores of that world which had conferred so imperishable a 
fame on its discoverer.—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. 


A Great Dinner amonG Great Peopte —The dinner pro- 
ceeded heavily, and before the end of the third course, I was 
thoroughly bored. The company was unquestionably composed of 
persons of excellent family; and it is as certain that they were 
pre-eminently dull. 1 know not a more lamentable sight than stu- 
pidity surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance of rank and 
wealth. A sixpenny print in a splendid frame is an object not more 
contemptible to the physical eye, than an insignificant person, who 
derives all his importance from extrinsic advantages, is to the moral 
perception. It had been Lady Cuthullin’s intention, that her 
entertainment should be distinguished by an imposing character,— 
and she realized her wishes. Stateliness and dullness were the 
order of the day. The illustrious guests felt that they were in a 
situation in which they received their full allowance of honour and 
consideration for those properties, which are less duly estimated in 
more miscellaneous society. They therefore abstained from con- 
versation, because they knew that it tended to produce a relaxation 
of dignity ; besides, it was contrary to etiquette, to start a topic in 
the presence of Royalty, and neither of the Princes were men of 
talk.— Sydenham, or the Man of the World. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


SLEEP PRODUCTIVE OF CorPULENCE.—It is well known that 
animals that sleep much grow fat; and this circumstance is taken 
advantage of by those who fatten cattle and cows for market. This 
seems to have given rise to the vulgar error, that animals grow 
fatter during their winter torpor, whilst it is forgotten that the 
requisite supply of nourishment is suspended. The fact, however, 
holds good with rd to much sleep upon man. Boerhaave 
relates the history of a physician who took it into his head that 
sleep was the natural state of man, and in compliance with his 
favourite theory, slept eighteen out of the twenty-four hours, till he 
became very corpulent, and died suddenly of apoplexy.—Azeere-- 
On the Torpidity of Animals. 

AnecpoTe oF Doctor Frankiin.—The Doctor, when he was 
last in England, walking up Ludgate-hill, with his spectacles on, 
he jostled a porter very heavily laden. The fellow, irritated at what 
he supposed an insult, unmediately turned round, and in the peevish- 
ness of resentment, exclaimed, “ Damn your spectacles ! ’—* Thank 
you, my friend,” replied the Doctor, “ ’tis not the first time my 
spectacles have saved my eyes; for I suppose, if I had happ: ned 
not to have them on, it would have been,—damn your eyes.” — 
Taylor's Cahinet uf Curiosities. 


Tue Supposeo Uses or tHe Pyramips.—Mr Wilford info:ms 
us, that on his describing the great Egyptian Pyramid to several 
very learned Brahmins, they declared it at once to have been a 
te.nple; and one of them asked if it had not a communication 
with the river Nile. When he answered that such a passage 
was mentioned as having existed, and that a well was at this day 
to be seen, they unanimously agreed that it was a place appro- 
priated to the worship of Padna Devi, and that the supposed tomb 
was a trough, which, on certain festivals, her priests used to fill 
with the sacred water and lotus-flowers. The most probable 
opinion respecting the object of these vast edifices is that which 
combines the double use of the sepulchre and the temple,—not! ing 
being more commen in all nations than to bury distinguished men 


in places consecrated to divine worship.—Egypt. Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, Vol. 11. 


LenctrHeneo Torprpiry.—It has been observed that animals 
that remain torpid during the winter season, lose little of their size 
or weight, during this space of time (sometimes three or four 
months) in which they take no food ; and that it is only when acci- 
| dent deprives them of food after their revival, that they are soon 
| lean and emaciated in the spring. It seems that the torpidity may 
_ be long continued, by artificial means, without ultimate injury to 
, the animal. “ It sometimes happens that some hybernating animals 
| kept in warm rooms, do not become torpid at the temperature which 
_ would have rendered them so, if they had been at liberty. The 


| great processes of life, the respiration, the circulation, and the 











| nutrition, are not interrupted in these instances ; and here we may 
notice a remarkable difference between the viviparous and oviparous 
| quadrupeds, since the latter become torpid in every possible situa- 
| tion and in all circumstances, when exposed to the proper degree of 
| cold, and remain so as long as they are kept in that condition. 
| Spallanzani discovered this fact by keeping some species of these 
| quadrupeds in a temperature between 38, and 39, for three years 
' and a half, without food ; when they recovered their vital functions 
' and original vivacity in the month of May, on being put into a 
| reservoir of water, where they multiplied.—Reeve—on the Torpidity 
Of Animals. 
| Farrytanp.—The Reverend Robert Kirke, author of the * Secret 
| Commonwealth’ (a work concerning the fairy people) is believed 
| himself to have been taken away by the fairies, in revenge, perhaps, 
_ for his having let in too much light upon the secrets of their com- 
monwealth. We learn this catastrophe from the information of his 
successor, the late amiable and learned Dr Patrick Grahame, also 
| minister of Aberfoil, who, in his Sketches of Perthshire, has not 
| forgotten to touch upon the Daoine Shie, or men of peace. The 
_ Rev. Robert Kirke was, it seems, walking upon a little eminence to 
the west of the present manse, which is still held a Dun Shie, or 
_ fairy mound, when he sunk down in what seemed to mortals a fit, 
| and was supposed to be dead. This, however, was not his real 
| fate—“ Mr Kirke was the near relation of Graham of Duchray, 
|the ancestor of the present General Graham Stirling. Shortly 


| after his funeral, he appeared, in the dress in which he had sunk 
| down, to a medical relation of his own and of Duchray. 


«“ Go,” 
said he to him, “ to my cousin Duchray, and tell him that I am not 
dead. [I fell down in a swoon, and was carried into fairyland, where 
Inow am. Tell him, that when he and my friends are assembled 
at the baptism of my child (for he had left his wife pregnant) I will 
appear in the room, and that if he throws the knife which he holds 
in his hand, over my head, I will be released, and restored to human 
society.”’—The man, it seems, neglected to deliver the message. 
Mr Kirke appeared to him a second time, threatening to haunt him 
night and day, till he executed his commission, which at length he 
did. The time of the baptism arrived. They were seated at table, 
the figure of Mr Kirke entered, but the Laird of Duchray, by some 
unaccountable fatality, neglected to perform the prescribed cere- 
mony. Mr Kirke retired by another door, and was seen no more. 
It is firmly believed that he is, at this day, in Fairyland.”— Votes 





to Rob Roy. | 
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Femate Cuams Apmitrep.—In the course of the late war, and 
during the alarm of invasion, a fleet of transports entered the Frith 
of Forth, under the convoy of some ships of war that would reply 
to no signals, A general alarm was excited, in consequence of 
which all the fishers who were enrolled as sea-fencibles got on board 
the gun-boats, which they were to man as occasior. should require, 
and sailed to oppose the supposed enemy. The foreigners proved 
to be Russians, with whom we were then at peace. The country 
gentlemen of Mid-Lothian, pleased with the zeal displayed by the 
sea-fencibles at a critical moment, passed a vote for presenting the 
community of fishers with a silver punch-bowl, to be used on occa- 
sions of festivity. But the fisherwomen, on hearing what was 
intended, put in their claim to have some separate share in the 
intended honorary reward. The men, they said, were their hus- 
bands; it was t who would have been the sufferers if their 
husbands had been Killed, and it was by their permission and injunc- 
tions that they embarked on board the gun-boats for the public 
service. They therefore claimed to share the reward in some man- 
ner that should distinguish the female patriotism which they had 
shewn on the occasion. The gentlemen of the county willingly 
admitted the claim; and without diminishing the value of their 
compliment to the men, they made the females a present of a 
valuable brooch, to fasten the plaid of the queen of the fisherwomen 
for the time, It may be further remarked, that these Nereids are 
punctilious among themselves, and observe different ranks, according 
to the commodities they deal in. One experienced dame was heard 
to characterize a younger damsel as “a puir silly thing, who had no 
ambition, and would never,” she prophesied “ rise above the mussell- 
line of business.” —Notes to the Antiquary. 


Generous Sevr-Devotion.—Among the inmates of the house 
in which Mr Withering lodged (in 1764) he found an entertaining 
companion in an elderly lady of the name of Tulloch,—well read, 
and replete with family anecdote, a kind of knowledge in which the 
matrons of the North usually pride themselves. From her was 
derived an historical fact, which, probably, being little known, and 
affording a noble instance of devotion on the part of a gallant 
Scotsman to Prince Charles Edward Stuart (who, however unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to seize the sovereignty of these kingdoms, 
reigned in the hearts of the faithful Highlanders) may be here 
inserted. The Prince, in his flight, after the battle of Culloden, 
sought shelter in a wood, accompanied by Daniel Tulloch, Rory 
Mackenzie, and a few others. The wood had been invested for 
some days by the King’s troops, when the Duke of Cumberland 
received positive information that the object of pursuit was there 
concealed. The soldiers were divided into thirty companies, with 
orders to penetrate from so many different points. The refugees 
observing their enemies approach, and finding escape impracticable, 
resolved to die like heroes ; but Mackenzie prepared for a still more 
aenerous sacrifice. Having prevailed upon his companions to ascend 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 


[By Mr Knowes.} 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Misa Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Uddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson, Kenric, Mr Cooke, 
Edwy, MrSinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Arnold, Mr Cathie, 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 


In the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); H.R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘The Law of Java,’ and Rossini’s Overture 
to ‘ La Cenerentola.’ 


After which, a Musical Farce, in Two Acts, called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
{By Mr Kenney.) 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboulifar, Mr Thompson. Arzan, Mr Bland. 
Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
(Partly from the French, by Mr Poove. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, MrsOrger. Mr Knibbs, Mr Hughes. Mr Thornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 


To-morrow, The Emissary ; or, the Revolt of Moscow ; Popping the Question ; 
and The Jenkinses. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The celebrated Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 
VIRGINIUS! THE ROMAN FATHER. 


Virginia, Miss Scott. Servia, Miss M.C. Poole. 
Appius Claudius, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Caius Claudius, Mr Honner. 
Marcus, Mr Almar. Virginius, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Dentatus, Mr Williams. icilius, Mr C. Hill. Numitorius, Mr Gough. 
Lucius, Mr Lee. Titus, Mr Webb. 
Seavius, Mr Rogers. Cneius, Mr Maitland. Publius, Mr Asbury. 


The Military Brigand Dance, by Mlle. Rosier. 


After which a New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
(By MrTuompson.] 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Mrs Vale. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Siten. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 

Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, MrC.Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE INCHCAPE BELL. 





a large tree, he himself remained below, pretending to be the young 
Chevalier. He was discovered stretched on the ground, and 
instantly commanded to surrender; when, starting up and drawing 
his claymore, ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed, ‘do you not know your 


Prince ?”’ at the same moment rushing forward with desperation, | 


he cut down two of his opponents before he fell, overpowered by 
numbers. His head was severed from his body, and having been 
declared to be that of the unhappy Charles, even by the barber who 
had shaved his head in Edinburgh, was conveyed to London, where 
the mortifying mistake was detected.—Memoirs of Dr Withering. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lane.—Werner—A Day After the Wedding—The Brigand. 
Covent GarvEn.—the Sehool for Scandal—The Waterman. 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 
E A. 
[By Mayver.] 
The principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Miss F. Ayton, Mille. Feliani, 
Signor Rubini, Signor Curioni, Signor Deville, and Signor Lablache. 


After which, the New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA NAYADE. 
[Composed by M. TaGtion1.] 
The Music by M. Nadaud. 
Principal Characters, Mlle. Taglioni, lle. Clara, Mlle. Kaniel, Mlle. Proche, 
Mile. Zoe Reaupré, and Mlle. Brocard. 
M.Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 


. 4 Y nm ry 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
[Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, r Evans. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
THE £100 NOTE. 
Lady Pedigree, MrsTayleure. Miss Arlington, Miss Taylor, in which she will 
sing ‘ My Father Land,’ and The Bavarian Broom Girl’s Song. 
Mrs Arlington, Miss Lawrence. Nurse, Mrs Daly. Janus, Mr F. Matthews. 
Montmorency, Mr Wrench. Morgan, Mr Blanchard. O’Shocknessy, Mr Power. 
Billy Black, Mr Keeley. Paperfund, MrTurnour. Bilker, Mr Evans. 








To-morrow, The Merchant of Venice ; The Romance of a Day. 





(By E. Firzpa t, Esq.) 
The Dumb Sailor Boy, Miss Scott. Becky Butterfly, Mrs Vale. 
Hans Hattock, Mr D. Pitt. — Ruthven, MrC. Hill. Capt. Taffrail, Mr Honoer, 
| Sir John Trevanley, Mr Gough. Samson Sawdust, Mr Vale. 
Jupiter Seabreeze, Mr Rogers. 


| QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Drama, called 


THE MOUNTAIN DEVIL. 
Julitte Corvenio, Mlle. Celeste. 
Count Corvenio, Mr Spencer. Strapado, Mr Marshall. 
Justine, Mr Tilbury. Moco, Mr Bennet. Antonio, Mr Munro. 
Desperetto, Mr Cooke. 


After which a Variety of National Dances. 


To which will be added a Musical Entertainment, called 
BARON TRENCK. 
Countess Holtsdorf, Miss Stohwasser. Victorine, Miss Vernon. 
Count of Linsdorf, MrTilbury. Major Muffledorf, Mr Marshall. 
Baron Trenck, Mr Green. Augustus, Mr Bennett. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke. 
Francois Bassomrompdorf, Mr J. Russeli. 


| 
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| 
| And a New Divertissement Ballet, entitled 


THE PATRIOTS OF POLAND. 
With New Music by Mr Harroway. 
| The principal Characters by Mlle. Celeste, Mlle. Constance, 
Mile. Josephine, Mr H. Cooke, MrSeymour, and the Corps de Ballet. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haines.) 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
the General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cke.oe 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 


Cosurc Tueatre. — Guy Fawkes — Reform — Oh 
Crikey! What a Shocking Bad Hat—Devil’s 
Ducat. 


Roya. PanarMonion THEATRE.—Idiot Witness— Les 








Villageurs—Miller’s Maid. 
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